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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  2,  1863. 


Rev.  William  C.  Cattell, 

Late  Pastor  of  the  (0.  8.)  Presbyterian  Church, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Session,  believing  that  the  sermon 
preached  by  you  on  the  last  Sabbath  of  your  pastorate  will  prove  of  great 
interest  to  the  congregation,  respectfully  request  a copy  of  the  same  for 
publication  and  private  distribution. 

We  also  desire  to  place  on  record  the  following  resolution,  unanimously 
passed  at  the  congregational  meeting  held  November  9th. 

“ Whereas,  The  Rev.  W.  C.  Cattell  has  requested  this  congregation  to  unite  with  him  in 
asking  a dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  with  a view  to  his  entering  on  the  duties  of 
the  Presidency  of  Lafayette  College,  therefore, 

“ Resolved , That  while  we  cannot  cordially  unite  with  our  beloved  pastor  in  requesting 
the  dissolution  of  a pastoral  relation  in  which  he  has  become  so  endeared  to  us  all,  and  so 
blessed  of  God,  yet  we  will  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery; 
and  if  they  should  deem  it  wise  and  proper  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation,  we  desire  to 
place  on  permanent  record  our  high  appreciation  of  his  services  as  a faithful  preacher,  our 
deep  affection  for  him  as  a zealous  and  exemplary  pastor,  and  our  hearty  admiration  of 
those  many  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  have  endeared  him  at  all  times  as  a friend 
and  counsellor ; and  that  we  will  earnestly  pray  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  make 
him  eminently  useful  in  the  important  and  responsible  duties  of  his  new  position.” 

Hoping  that  you  will  place  the  manuscript  of  your  sermon  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  remain, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  Wteth, 

H.  M.  Graydon, 

J.  McCormick,  Jr. 

J.  F.  Seiler. 


To  Messrs.  F.  Wyeth,  H.  M.  Graydon,  James  McCormick,  Jr., 
and  J.  F.  Seiler,  Session  of  the  (0.  S.)  Presbyterian  Church, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Brethren: 

I place  at  your  disposal  the  manuscript  of  my  sermon— the  first  I have 
ever  had  printed.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  congregation  will  desire  to 
have  it  in  a form  for  preservation,  on  account  of  the  facts  in  our  history 
which  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  its  delivery. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

WILLIAM  C.  CATTELL. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  9,  1863. 


DISCOURSE. 


I THANK  MY  GOD  UPON  EVERY  REMEMBRANCE  OF  YOU. — Phiiippians  I.  3. 

Every  attentive  reader  of  Paul’s  epistles  must  have 
noticed  the  marked  tenderness  and  affection  with 
which  the  apostle  writes  to  the  Philippian  Chris- 
tians. Preeminent,  among  all  the  churches  he  had 
founded,  for  their  devotion  to  him  personally,  and 
for  their  zeal  in  the  gospel  he  preached,  every  tie 
that  could  bind  him  as  a man  and  as  a preacher 
bound  him  closely  to  these  beloved  brethren. 

Moreover  they  were  his  first  converts  in  Europe. 
Summoned  from  Asia  by  the  imploring  cry  of  a 
“man  of  Macedonia,”  seen  in  a night  vision,  the 
apostle  crossed  the  Aegean  and  came  to  Philippi. 
Upon  the  following  Sabbath,  “out  of  the  city  by  a 
river  side,”  at  a Jewish  place  of  prayer,  he  preached 
the  first  gospel  sermon,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever 
heard  in  Europe. 

Philippi  was  honored  in  bearing  the  name  of  the 
great  king  whose  profound  statesmanship  raised 
Macedonia  from  Scythian  ignorance  and  barbarism 
to  the  first  rank  among  the  confederate  States  of 
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enlightened  and  polished  Greece.  It  became  still 
more  renowned  as  the  grave  of  Roman  liberty,  the 
place  where  the  Republicans  under  Brutus,  “the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,”  made  their  last  stand 
against  the  Triumvirate.  But  the  pen  of  inspiration 
has  thrown  a still  deeper  interest  around  Philippi. 
To  the  Christian  it  will  ever  be  not  only  “the  chief 
city  of  that  part  of  Macedonia,”  but  of  all  Europe, 
as  the  spot  consecrated  by  the  first  proclamation 
upon  that  continent  of  the  “truth  in  Christ.” 

But  while  the  name  of  Philippi  is  thus  famous 
on  the  page  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  it  was 
deeply  graven  on  the  heart  of  the  apostle.  Over 
the  church  there  gathered  he  yearned  as  a father 
over  his  first-born ; and  everywhere  throughout  this 
letter  bursts  of  tenderness  reveal  the  fulness  of  his 
affection. 

Something  also  may  be  due  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  epistle  was  written.  Cold  and 
cheerless  w^as  the  Mamertine  dungeon  at  Rome 
where  his  manacled  hand  penned  these  lines.  Paul 
had  indeed  learned  in  whatever  state  he  was,  “ there- 
with to  be  content;”  and  no  murmur  or  complaint 
broke  from  the  lips  of  him  who  could  thankfully 
say,  “ the  things  which  happened  unto  me  have 
fallen  out  rather  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel, 
so  that  my  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  in  all  the 
palace  and  in  all  other  places ; Christ  is  preached, 
and  I therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.”  Yet 
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the  apostle  had  a warm  and  loving  heart,  full  of 
tender  sympathies ; and  now,  when  a lone,  friendless 
prisoner,  calling  to  mind  the  devoted  affection  of 
those  who  had  not  only  in  other  days,  by  their  sym- 
pathy cheered  his  labours,  and  by  tbeir  active  aid 
lightened  his  toil,  but  who  recently,  through  a 
special  messenger,  had  communicated  with  him  in 
his  affliction,  how  naturally  come  these  words  first 
from  his  pen,  “/  tha,7ik  my  God  upon  every  remem- 
brance of  you”!  Nor  was  it  unmanly  or  unchristian 
for  him,  even  in  the  discussion  of  the  grandest 
Christian  themes,  to  give  way  to  his  feelings  in  that 
solemn  adjuration,  “God  is  my  record  how  greatly  I 
long  after  you  all!”  And  again  in  these  words,  that 
seem  to  be  written  in  heart’s  blood,  “My  brethren, 
dearly  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  my  crown! 
so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  beloved.” 

This  whole  epistle,  always  of  special  interest  to 
every  minister  of  the  gospel,  has  become,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  a well-worn  place  in  my  Bible. 
Almost  as  often  as  I would  take  the  sacred  volume 
in  hand  for  private  reading,  the  first  impulse  was  to 
open  at  these  pages.  Never  before  has  my  heart 
been  in  such  close  sympathy  with  all  that  is  here 
written  so  lovingly  and  so  gratefully.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  the  apostle  felt  in  his  separation  from 
the  beloved  brethren  at  Philippi,  I feel  in  the  mere 
anticipation  of  parting  from  you.  It  is  true,  I go 
neither  to  bonds  or  imprisonment.  I return  to  the 
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home  of  other  and  happy  days,  to  my  old  associates 
in  the  College,  and  to  many  friends  in  the  town 
endeared  by  pleasant  memories  of  the  past.  I 
resume  the  studies  and  pursuits  of  earlier  years, 
congenial  to  my  previous  habits  and  tastes;  and 
enter,  I sincerely  believe,  upon  even  a wider  sphere 
of  ministerial  usefulness  than  I have  here  enjoyed. 
But,  my  dear  people,  to  sever  the  ties  which  have 
bound  me  to  you  so  closely  during  a happy  pastorate, 
has  made  my  heart  bleed  as  never  before.  I am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  yon  Study  has  been  to  me  a 
Bochim,  since  my  decision  was  made  to  resign  this 
pastoral  charge;  and  truly,  of  these  last  words  of 
mine  to  you  this  day,  I can  say  with  the  apostle, 
“out  of  much  affliction  and  anguish  of  heart  I wrote 
unto  you,  with  many  tears.”  Every  pastor  can  appre- 
ciate my  feelings  in  parting,  when  I say  that  you 
have  been  to  me,  in  generous  sympathy  and  active 
aid,  all  that  a kind  and  cordial  people  could  be. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  Paul’s  letter 
to  the  Philippians  so  fully  expresses  my  feelings. 
You  were  my  first  pastoral  charge.  I was  your  first 
pastor.  Together  we  shared  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
a new  enterprise,  and  were  thus  brought  close  to 
each  other  by  feelings  which  probably  neither  of  us 
can  ever  experience  again.  Certainly  you  will  ever 
preeminently  be  “ my  brethren  dearly  beloved  and 
longed  for,  my  joy  and  my  crown,”  and  I fondly  cher- 
ish the  hope  of  being  long  remembered  with  special 
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interest  as  the  one,  in  this  new  organization,  first 
welcomed  by  the  endearing  name  of  “pastor.” 

Year  after  year,  as  our  church  grew  and  prospered, 
we  set  up  together  our  memorial  stone,  with  the 
grateful  inscription,  “ hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped 
us and  now  a goodly  congregation,  assembled  be- 
neath the  lofty  arches  of  this  noble  church,  where 
from  my  lips  was  made  the  first  invocation  to 
Almighty  God,  we  set  up  this  day  another  stone 
and  write  upon  it  MIZPAH ; a word  that  tells  alike 
of  sorrowful  parting  and  of  loving  remembrance  ; and 
we  consecrate  it,  as  did  the  patriarch  of  old,  by  the 
fervent  prayer,  “ the  Lord  watch  between  me  and 
thee  when  we  are  absent,  the  one  from  the  other.” 

But  before  our  clasped  hands  are  unloosened  and 
the  final  farewell  is  spoken,  it  is  fitting  that  we  glance 
briefly  over  our  past  history. 

This  church  was  organized  by  a Committee  of  the 
Carlisle  Presbytery,  on  Saturday,  May  22,  1858.* 
Fifty  members  were  enrolled  on  presenting  proper 

* The  following  members  composed  the  Committee.  Thomas  Creigh, 
I.  N.  Hays,  W.  W.  Eells,  ministers.  Benjamin  Jordan,  Andrew  Blair,  Joseph 
Means,  ruling  elders.  The  exercises  were  held  in  the  Lecture  Boom  of  the 
German  Beformed  Church,  kindly  granted  by  the  Consistory  for  this  pur- 
pose and  for  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Congregation  for  worship.  Dr. 
Creigh  presided.  After  an  address  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eells,  Messrs.  F.  Wyeth, 
H.  M.  Gray  don  and  James  M’Cormick,  Jr.,  were  unanimously  chosen  Buling 
Elders.  On  the  following  morning  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hays  preached  from  Exod. 
xiv.  15,  when  the  newly  elected  Elders  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  their 
responsible  office  by  “ prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.”  To  these  dear 
brethren  was  afterwards  added  one  equally  beloved  and  useful,  Mr.  Jacob 
F.  Seiler,  who  was  ordained  July  19th,  1S63. 
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certificates  of  church  membership,  forty-two  of  whom 
were  from  the  “mother  church”  in  this  city.*  This 
separation,  though  breaking  up  many  old  and  cherished 

* Soon  after  the  county  of  Dauphin  was  formed  and  Harrisburg  made  the 
seat  of  justice,  March  4,  1785,  a number  of  families  residing  in  town,  but 
belonging  to  the  Paxton  Church,  petitioned  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle 
(recently  formed  from  the  Presbytery  of  Donegal)  for  a separate  church 
organization.  The  Rev.  John  Elder  then  served  the  churches  in  Paxton 
and  Derry,  which  had  been  organized  as  early  as  1732.  The  Rev.  Messrs. 
Davidson  and  Waugh  were  appointed  by  Presbytery  a committee  to  confer 
with  all  parties  interested,  and  they  reported  June  19,  1787,  among  other 
articles  of  agreement  the  following.  “(1)  That  the  Congregation  shall  have 
two  stated  places  of  worship.  The  one  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elder  now 
officiates  and  the  other  in  Harrisburg.  (2)  That  the  congregation  when 
able,  or  when  they  think  proper,  may  invite  and  settle  any  regular  Presby- 
terian minister,  they  or  a majority  may  choose  and  can  obtain,  as  a co-pastor 
with  Mr.  Elder.” 

Mr.  Elder  died  in  1792,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  and  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  pastorate. 

The  records  of  Presbytery  do  not  show  when  the  congregation  assumed  a 
regular  church  organization ; but  from  other  sources  it  is  ascertained  that  in 
July  30,  1793,  the  congregation  at  a public  meeting  chose  “a  committee  of 
five  persons  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the  church.”  This  committee  soon 
after  recommended  the  election  of  five  elders,  which  was  done,  after  divine 
service  February  16,  1794.  The  following  persons  were  chosen — Samuel 
Weir,  Moses  Gilmore,  James  Mitchell,  Robert  Harris,  and  Adam  Boyd. 

In  April,  1793,  Nathaniel  R.  Snowden,  a Licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia,  received  a call  from  the  three  congregations,  and  on  the  2d  of 
October  was  ordained  and  installed.  In  October,  1795,  his  connection  was 
dissolved  with  the  congregation  at  Derry,  and  in  the  following  April  with 
that  at  Paxton,  the  congregation  at  Harrisburg  now  considering  itself  able 
to  support  a minister.  Mr.  Snowden  however,  from  1798,  preached  once  a 
month  at  Middletown.  He  resigned  his  charge  June  25,  1805.  Mr.  James 
Buchanan  received  a call  April  13,  1808 — was  ordained  with  a view  to  his 
settlement  the  29th  of  the  following  September,  and  installed  February  12, 
1809.  He  resigned  the  charge  September  10,  1815.  Dr.  De  Witt  was  called 
to  the  church  October  5,  1818 — ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  Octo- 
ber 26,  1819,  and  on  the  12th  of  the  following  month  was  installed  over  the 
congregation.  July  3,  1854,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Robinson,  a graduate  of  the 
Allegheny  Theological  Seminary,  was  called  as  Colleague-Pastor,  and  was 
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associations,  seemed  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests 
of  the  Presbyterian  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
The  result  has  proved  the  correctness  of  the  view 
then  taken.  Two  church  edifices  have  been  erected 
in  the  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  March  30, 
1858,  each  of  them  more  elegant  and  spacious  than 
the  old  one,  and  regularly  filled  with  a larger  number 
of  worshippers*  Nor  need  I remind  you  how  frater- 

ordained  and  installed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Harrisburg,  January  21,  1855. 
Every  settled  Presbyterian  minister  in  Harrisburg  entered  here  upon  his 
first  pastoral  charge. 

The  congregation  until  the  year  1798  ■worshipped  either  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Court  House  or  in  the  loft  of  the  jail.  The  first  church  edifice 
was  erected  on  thrr  corner  of  Second  Street  and  Cherry  Alley,  and  was 
dedicated  February  12,  1809.  This  was  subsequently  improved,  by  the 
addition  of  a gallery,  1816,  and  by  a Lecture  Room,  1828,  but  in  1841,  the 
whole  was  taken  down  and  a new  building  erected  on  its  site.  This  church 
was  dedicated  February  13,  1842,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1858. 

As  to  the  transfer  of  the  church  from  the  Carlisle  Presbytery,  (Old-school), 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Harrisburg,  (New-school),  the  following  note  by  Dr. 
De  Witt,  will  be  of  interest.  “January  2,  1838.  The  church  and  congrega- 
tion in  view  of  the  dissensions  in  the  church  generally,  and  the  division  of 
the  General  Assembly  into  two  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  resolved  to  stand 
aloof  from  both,  and  maintain  an  independent  position  until  the  controversy 
in  the  church  should  be  settled.  November  9th,  1840.  The  congregation 
resolved  to  apply  to  be  received  under  the  watch  and  care  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Harrisburg.” 

The  application  of  those  who  wished  to  return  to  the  Old-school  connection 
was  made  to  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle,  in  session  at  Greencastle,  April  14, 
1858. 

* “This  church  has  passed  through  severe  trials.  The  one  of  1838  was  a 
severe  one,  but  the  one  of  1858  was  much  more  severe.  Yet  they  have  been 
occasions  for  good.  Like  Jacob’s  flock,  we  have  become  two  bands.  We 
deeply  felt  the  separation,  as  we  have  no  doubt  many  of  the  other  band  did. 
But  it  has  tended  to  the  increase  of  the  members  and  influence  of  the 
Presbyterian  family  in  our  City.”  Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  De  Witt,  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  ministry,  to  his  congregation  at  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
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nal  the  relations  have  always  been  between  the 
honored  and  beloved  pastors  of  the  other  Church  and 
myself : and  how  both  congregations  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  Christian  affection,  “ with  one  mind 
striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.” 

Our  own  church  roll  has  embraced  the  names  of 
259  members:  though  by  removal  and  death,  the 
highest  number  connected  with  the  church,  at  any 
one  time,  has  been  184 — our  present  membership. 
We  have  at  present  one  candidate  for  the  ministry,* 
and  have  sent  forth  two  laborers  into  the  field.f 
The  Sabbath-school  was  organized  June  6,  two 
weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  church; — eleven 
teachers  and  forty  scholars  comprising  the  little  band. 
Now  we  number  in  all  the  departments  thirty-three 
teachers  and  nearly  300  scholars. £ 

Very  precious  to  me  is  the  memory  of  the  hours  I 
have  been  permitted  to  spend  with  the  lambs  of  my 
flock.  By  the  blessing  of  God  upon  my  health,  I 
have  been  enabled,  every  Sabbath  day  during  my 

* Mr.  Samuel  L.  Fisler,  a graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  1861. 

f The  Rev.  A.  Green  Simonton,  a graduate  of  Nassau  Hall,  1852,  and  Rev. 
W.  Calvin  Ferriday,  a graduate  of  Lafayette  College,  1859.  Both  of  these 
brethren  were  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation;  Mr.  Simonton  going  as  a Missionary  to  Brazil,  where  he  still 
labors,  and  Mr.  Ferriday  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  though  now  Pastor  of  the 
Church  at  Middletown,  Pa. 

} The  last  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  (June  15,  1862,)  says  : — 
“ Since  our  organization  (four  years),  we  have  contributed  for  home  and 
foreign  purposes  fully  $1000, — we  have  contributed  to  the  service  of  our 
country  17  soldiers,  ten  of  whom  are  from  a single  class,  and  letters  to  their 
faithful  friend  and  teacher  tell  of  abiding  interest  in  their  old  seats  in  the 
Sabbath-school. 
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whole  pastorate,  (unless  out  of  town,)  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  school.  Frequent  social  gatherings  of 
the  classes  with  their  teachers  at  my  house,  and 
other  meetings  exclusively  for  catechetical  instruc- 
tion, brought  me  into  still  closer  contact  with  these 
young  hearts.  It  is  no  small  part  of  my  present 
trial,  to  sever  those  ties  which  I had  fondly  hoped 
coming  years  would  only  strengthen.  I may  indeed 
often  meet  these  dear  children  in  the  future,  and 
receive  from  them  the  kindly  greeting  of  a former 
friend;  but  I well  know  my  place  in  their  hearts 
will  soon  be  occupied  by  another.  This  is  right. 
May  God  ever  bless  you,  my  dear  young  people, 
and  him  also  who  shall  be  permitted  to  hear  from 
your  lips  that  title,  my  pastor , which  always  thrilled 
my  own  heart  with  pride  and  joy. 

The  corner-stone  of  our  church  edifice  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  May  12,  1859.*  The 


* Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Watts,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Rev.  S.  T.  Lowrie,  of  Alexandria,  Pa.:  H.  M.  Graydon,  Esq.,  read  an  inte- 
resting statement  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  church,  in 
connection  with  the  Old-school  Presbytery  of  Carlisle;  Rev.  A.  I).  Mitchell, 
of  Paxton,  and  Rev.  Geo.  Morris,  of  Silver  Spring,  conducted  the  devotional 
exercises.  After  singing  the  367th  Hymn,  the  stone  was  adjusted  in  its 
place  by  the  Rev.  A.  Green  Simonton.  The  singing  of  the  Harmonia  Society 
added  much  to  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 

The  building  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  A.  B.  Warford,  E.  M.  Pollock, 
Henry  M’Cormick,  John  Haldeman,  and  C.  C.  Rawn.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Luther  M.  Simons. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  church  was  incorporated  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  the  Governor,  February  1,  1859.  The 
Trustees  named  in  the  charter  were  Messrs.  James  M’Cormick,  A.  B.  War- 
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lecture-room,  adjoining  the  church,  was  finished  the 
30th  of  January  previous,  and  was  used  temporarily 
by  the  Sabbath-school — their  own  spacious  and  beau- 
tiful room  not  being  completed  till  the  following 
year,  (January  5.)  The  days  that  marked  the  occu- 
pation of  both  of  these* rooms  were  hailed  with  joy 
by  old  and  young,  and  were  signalized  by  interesting 
exercises.*  But  a gladder  day  came  at  last,  when 
the  whole  church  edifice  was  completed. 

The  congregation  had  occupied  successively  four 
places  for  its  solemn  assemblies, f and  the  yearning 
for  a permanent  and  appropriate  place  of  worship 
was  deep  and  earnest.  On  the  morning  of  July  22, 
1860,  we  and  our  families  were  summoned  to  this 
beautiful  house,  and  each  one  of  us  could  cry  out 
with  the  Psalmist,  “I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.”J  Several 
of  our  sister  churches  closed  their  houses  of  worship 
to  join  with  us  in  kindling  our  first  sacrifice  upon 
this  altar;  and  as  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise 

ford,  C.  C.  Rawn,  E.  M.  Pollock,  A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Joseph  Casey,  and 
J.  Donald  Cameron.  To  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  resignation,  there  have 
been  elected  since  the  above  date,  Messrs.  A.  Burnett,  Eby  Byers,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  John  W.  Cowden. 

* Addresses  were  delivered  on  the  former  of  these  occasions  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Davidson,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Simonton  and  Rawlson : on  the  latter, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Francis,  Speaker  of  the  Senate. 

f The  lecture-room  of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  the  Hall  of  the  Senate,  and  lastly,  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

J The  Rev.  P.  D.  Gurley,  D.D.  preached  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Burt,  D.D.  in  the  evening. 
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ascended  to  Almighty  God,  their  hearts  united  with 
ours  in  the  reverent  petition,  “Now  therefore  arise, 
O Lord  God,  into  Thy  resting-place,  Thou  and  the 
ark  of  Thy  strength:  let  Thy  priests,  O Lord  God, 
be  clothed  with  salvation,  and  Thy  saints  rejoice  in 
goodness.”* 

My  first  sermon,  after  accepting  your  call,f  was 
preached  March  31,  1860,  in  the  lecture-room  of 
this  church,  and  from  the  text,  “Looking  unto 
Jesus.”  It  was  the  service  preparatory  to  the  Com- 
munion. The  next  morning,  assembled  around  the 
sacramental  table,  the  subject  presented  for  your 
meditations  was  the  work  of  Christ  in  our  redemp- 
tion— that  without  the  shedding  of  his  blood  there 
was  no  remission  of  sins.  I humbly  trust  these  two 
great  themes — Christ’s  example  as  the  rule  of  our 
life,  and  Christ’s  sacrificial  work  as  the  ground  of  our 

* Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  pastoral  relation 
in  Harrisburg  than  the  kind  feeling  existing  between  the  pastors  and 
churches  of  all  denominations.  This  is  seen  not  only  in  the  fraternal 
meetings  of  the  Pastoral  association,  the  frequent  exchange  of  pulpits,  the 
large  attendance  upon  the  various  union  meetings,  but  also  in  the  manifes- 
tations of  interest,  (as  above  indicated,)  in  each  other’s  “ days  of  gladness.” 
The  spacious  and  beautiful  church  of  our  Baptist  brethren  was  densely 
crowded  by  members  of  all  denoninations  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication, 
Monday,  November  24, 1862.  When  the  Episcopal  Church  was  “ reopened” 
Sunday,  February  10,  1861,  after  extensive  and  elegant  improvements,  our 
service  was  omitted  a part  of  the  day  that  we  might  worship  with  our 
brethren  there,  “ calling  upon  the  same  Lord.” 

f The  call  was  made  on  March  3d : the  installation  services  were  not  held 
till  September  2d,  after  the  church  was  completed.  The  Rev.  A.  D.  Mitchell 
of  Paxton,  presided  and  gave  the  charge  to  the  people ; the  Rev.  Dr. 
M’Phail,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Reeves,  of  Chambersburg,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 
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hope — have  been,  ever  since,  the  prominent  topics 
presented  from  this  pulpit. 

But  I do  not  propose  to  detain  you  by  presenting 
any  statistics  of  my  pulpit  or  pastoral  services.  The 
record  is  with  God  on  high.  My  earnest  prayer  is, 
that  your  new  pastor  may  be  more  faithful  and  more 
successful  both  in  winning  souls  to  Christ  and  in 
strengthening  your  own  faith. 

Indulge  me,  however,  as  pertinent  to  this  occasion, 
in  a few  remarks  upon  a subject  about  which  people 
usually  reflect  very  little;  I mean  the  pulpit  and 
pastoral  labors  required  of  every  settled  minister.  If 
the  six  working  days  are  equally  divided  between 
the  two  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  the  lecture  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  the  Bible-class,  the  minis- 
ter would  have  only  a day  and  a half  in  which  to 
prepare  for  each.  But  to  these  services  must  be 
added  the  monthly  concert,  catechetical  classes,  and 
usually  a prayer-meeting,  or  extra  service,  held 
every  week.  To  prepare  for  all  these,  much  time  is 
required.  Then  there  are  many  extra  calls  for  his 
public  services,  often  by  those  out  of  his  congrega- 
tion. I remember  one  week  officiating  at  four 
funerals,  two  of  which  were  those  of  strangers  whom 
I had  never  known  or  even  heard  of.  But  lying 
back  of  all  this  special  preparation,  is  the  general 
study  in  which  every  minister  must  be  laboriously 
engaged,  if  he  would  not  only  develope  his  mental 
powers,  but  bring  forth  from  his  treasury  things  new 
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as  well  as  old.  “Give  attention  to  reading”  is  an 
injunction  to  a young  minister  uttered  by  an  inspired 
apostle. 

Now,  because  all  this  labor  is  done  away  from 
public  observation,  men  often  forget  that  “he  that 
desireth  the  office  of  a bishop  desireth  a good  work” 
They  see  the  ploughman  in  the  field,  and  hear  the 
ring  of  the  blacksmith’s  anvil;  this  they  know  is 
work.  But  the  ploughing  in  the  heavy  soil  of 
ancient  lore,  the  weary  labor  at  the  midnight  forge, 
in  whose  white  heat  the  chain  of  logic  is  hammered 
out — all  this,  which  wrings  sweat  from  the  brain, 
and  often  sends  the  jaded  workman  to  a pillow 
planted  with  thorns,  is  unobserved  by  the  busy 
world;  and  as  they  see  the  minister  only  or  mainly 
when  he  walks  abroad  for  exercise,  or  to  visit  his 
congregation,  they  regard  him,  Avith  something  like 
envy,  as  a man  of  leisure ! 

And  yet  this  is  not  all:  fully  half  of  his  work- 
ing-time must  be  devoted  to  giving  and  receiving 
visits  among  his  people,  to  say  nothing  of  entertain- 
ing strangers.  He  must  be  intimate  in  more  than  a 
hundred  households,  frequently  for  weeks  and  months 
visiting  daily  the  same  abode  of  sickness  or  sorrow. 
Very  dear  to  me  now,  my  hearers,  is  the  recollection 
of  all  those  visits — sharing  with  you  many  a full  cup 
of  joy  in  your  happy  homes,  and ; oh!  most  precious 
privilege  of  all,  if  sorrow  must  come,  to  share  that 
also  with  you,  kneeling  by  the  bed  of  the  sick,  or 
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commending  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  consolation 
those  who  were  bowed  in  grief.  Yet  these  visits 
have  taken  time,  and  might  have  been,  sometimes  at 
least,  my  excuse  for  bringing  “ unbeaten  oil”  into 
the  sanctuary — especially  when  you  remember  that 
I came  here  young  and  inexperienced,  writh  no 
“reserves”  of  previous  preparation  to  bring  forward 
upon  an  emergency. 

And  all  this  speaking,  visiting,  studying,  reading, 
and  writing  is  an  endless  routine.  The  minister  has 
no  day  of  rest.  The  Sabbath,  though  not  devoted 
to  his  studies,  is  still  a day  of  exhausting  toil.  He 
can  never  sing  with  you, 

“ Another  six  days  work  is  done, 

Another  Sabbath  is  begun, 

Return,  my  soul,  into  thy  rest. 

Enjoy  the  day  thy  God  has  blessed.” 

To  go  from  home  is  only  a partial  relief;  work 
accumulates  during  his  absence;  nor  can  he  leave 
behind  him  that  which  wears  upon  him  most,  the 
burden  of  care  and  anxiety.  Occasional  help  from 
his  brethren  does  not  relieve  him  so  much  as  it 
does  the  congregation.  It  must  always  be  repaid — ■ 
often  with  interest. 

Hear  brethen,  no  minister  ought  to  utter  a word 
of  complaint  in  all  this.  It  is  the  burden  he  cheer- 
fully assumes  with  his  ordination  vows.  I speak  of 
it  only  to  explain  why  even  the  most  faithful  laborer 
will  sometimes  disappoint  you  in  the  pulpit,  coming 
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to  you  often  with  his  message  prepared,  if  not  in 
sickness  of  body,  yet  in  weariness  of  brain  and  heart; 
and  why,  driven  by  a thousand  cares  and  secret 
toils,  he  will  so  often  seem  to  you  wanting  in  pas- 
toral faithfulness.  Every  minister  whose  heart  is  in 
his  work  is  only  too  glad  “ to  spend  and  be  spent”  in 
his  Master’s  service,  and  for  those  whom  he  so  much 
loves.  Ordinarily  receiving  a salary  insufficient  to 
meet  his  current  expenses,*  and  which  utterly  for- 
bids any  provision  for  that  advanced  age,  which, 
with  all  its  added  learning  and  experience,  renders 
him  unacceptable  in  the  charge  where  his  earlier 
years  were  spent,  and  prevents  him  obtaining  another; 
nevertheless  every  earnest  pastor  is  ready  to  cry  out 
with  Paul,  “ I thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  who  hath 
enabled  me,  for  that  he  counted  me  faithful,  putting 
me  into  the  ministry;”  and  furthermore  to  say,  with 
the  apostle  in  this  epistle,  “Yea,  and  if  I be  offered 
upon  the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith,  I joy.” 
The  pastor’s  great  sorrow  is  when  the  ways  of  Zion 
do  mourn,  and  few  come  to  her  solemn  feasts;  when 
not  only  sinners  turn  carelessly  from  his  message, 
but  the  love  of  Christ’s  people  grows  cold.  Then, 
too,  he  is  wounded,  you  know  not  how  easily  and 
how  keenly,  by  any  thing  like  unkindness  from  his 
people.  Often  he  may  deserve  the  coldness  and 
neglect,  the  reproof  and  censure,  which  by  the  very 

* The  Rev.  J.  H.  Jones,  D.  D.,  who  from  his  position  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Disabled  Ministers,  could  form  a correct  opinion 
in  this  matter,  says,  “ the  average  is  probably  less  than  five  hundred  dollars 
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tenderness  of  the  pastoral  relation  give  him  such 
exquisite  pain;  but  not  unfrequently  is  he  wounded 
in  the  house  of  his  friends,  and  only  because  he  is 
faithful,  or  because  his  language  and  conduct  have 
been  entirely  misunderstood.  Few  pastors  have  had 
a people  so  uniformly  kind  and  indulgent  as  you 
have  been  to  me;  and  not  once  only,  but  often, 
could  I gratefully  say  to  you,  in  the  words  of  Paul  to 
these  Philippians,  “Your  care  of  me  hath  flourished 
again”  Yet  all  the  churches  to  which  the  apostle 
ministered  were  not  like  the  one  at  Philippi.  In 
some  his  authority  was  denied,  his  teaching  opposed, 
his  motives  impugned,  his  very  person  ridiculed. 
Alexander,  the  coppersmith,  did  him  much  harm. 
Philetus,  Demas,  Diotrophes,  Hymenams — these 
were  thorns  in  his  side.  They  interfered  alike  with 
his  usefulness  and  his  happiness.  Even  in  this  lov- 
ing epistle  there  is  a tone  of  sadness  in  one  verse — 
as  if  contention  and  strife  were  not  altogether  un- 
known among  the  brethren,  or  at  least  the  sisters,  at 
Philippi : “ I beseech  Euodias,”  says  he,  “ and  I 
beseech  Syntyche,  that  they  be  of  the  same  mind  in 
the  Lord.” 

If  I should  say  that  nothing  whatever  of  this  kind 
had  at  any  time  disturbed  our  relations,  the  public 
would  receive  the  announcement  with  an  incredulous 
smile.  They  know  too  well  our  common  descent  from 
Adam.  But  this  I do  say,  if  there  have  been  such 
things,  they  have  been  so  few  and  so  insignificant  as 
to  have  retained  no  place  in  my  memory.  Certainly 
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to-day,  looking  over  the  past,  with  my  eyes  dimmed 
by  these  tears  of  parting,  I cannot  see  them  at  all; 
and  I feel  sure  that  in  future  years  not  one  painful 
recollection  can  keep  this  text  from  my  lips,  “J 
thank  my  God  upon  every  remembrance  of  you” 

But  no  retrospect  of  the  past  four  years  would  be 
complete  without  a reference  to  the  civil  war  which 
wrought  such  sad  changes  in  our  midst,  and  de- 
manded from  myself,  in  common  with  the  other  pas- 
tors here,  new  and  trying  labors. 

Who  of  us  can  ever  forget  the  horror  that  thrilled 
each  bosom  on  that  sad  morning  when  the  insurgent 
guns,  trained  on  Sumpter,  woke  the  echoes  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  hitherto  peaceful  and 
happy  land?  It  seemed  like  a horrid  dream.  We 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  frenzied  leaders  in  the 
South,  even  before  the  dome  upon  our  national  Capi- 
tol was  completed,  could  plunge  the  republic  into  the 
untold  horrors  of  civil  war — the  pretexts  so  frivolous, 
the  real  grounds  so  infamous  !*  When  the  appalling 

* The  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  of  New  Orleans,  in  his  Thanksgiving  Sermon, 
November  29,  1860,  declares  that  it  is  the  “Providential  trust”  of  the  South 
“to  conserve,  and  perpetuate  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  as  now  exist- 
ing.” And  again,  “duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  slaves,  to  the  world,  and  to 
Almighty  God,  establishes  the  nature  and  solemnity  of  our  present  trust  to 
preserve  and  transmit  our  present  system  of  domestic  servitude,  unchanged 
by  man,  to  go  and  root  itself  wherever  Providence  and  nature  may  carry 
it.”  At  the  time  this  sermon  appeared,  the  Princeton  Review  truly  said: 
it  “ has  given  a fearful  shock  to  the  public  mind.”  The  view  was  previ- 
ously held,  almost  unanimously  by  our  Church,  that  while  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave,  like  any  other  despotic  relation,  is  not  necessarily  and 
always  sinful,  yet  that  the  system  of  American  slavery  was  unjust  in  its 
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reality  took  shape  amid  smoke  and  flame  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  then  went  np  the  bitter  wail  of  the  ancient 
prophet,  “I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart,  because 
thou  hast  heard,  O my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
the  alarm  of  war!  Destruction  upon  destruction  is 
cried,  for  the  whole  land  is  spoiled!”  And  when  the 
long  roll  was  beat  throughout  the  loyal  North,  and 

beginning,  anomalous  in  its  continuance,  and  naturally  doomed  to  extinc- 
tion by  tbe  prevalence  of  the  gospel.  See  Dr.  Van  Rensselaer’s  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  Ashmun  Institute.  Also  the  deliverance  of  our  General 
Assembly,  1819,  e.  g.,  “ It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  all  Christians  who  enjoy 
the  light  of  the  present  day,  when  the  inconsistency  of  slavery,  both  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  religion,  has  been  demonstrated,  and  is 
generally  seen  and  acknowledged,  to  use  their  honest,  earnest,  and  un- 
wearied efforts  to  correct  the  errors  of  former  times,  and  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and  to  obtain  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  Christendom,  and  if  possible  throughout  the  world!” 
— and  this  written  by  a Virginian,  and  voted  for  by  every  Southern  man  in 
the  Assembly. 

While  the  real  spirit  of  what  was  formerly  known  as  abolitionism  is 
plainly  infidelity,  the  North  retains  its  conviction  that  slavery,  as  an  evil, 
ought  to  be  abolished  as  speedily  as  possible,  differing  only  as  to  the  manner 
and  means;  but  the  South  has  entirely  changed  its  views,  now  regarding 
slavery  as  a solemn  trust,  to  be  “preserved  and  transmitted”  at  all  hazards. 
The  oft  quoted  speech  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  frankly  and  forcibly  pre- 
sents the  different  views  held  then  and  now,  both  in  Church  and  State. 
“The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  Jefferson  and  most  of  the  leading 
statesmen  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were,  that 
the  enslavement  of  the  African  race  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  it  was  wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.  The 
general  opinion  of  the  men  of  that  day  was,  that  somehow  or  other,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  it  would  be  evanescent,  and  pass  away.  Those 
ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong.  Our  new  government  is 
founded  upon  exactly  opposite  ideas.  It  is  the  first  in  the  world  founded 
upon  this  great  physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth,  that  slavery  is  the 
natural  and  normal  condition  of  the  negro.  This  stone,  which  was  rejected 
by  the  first  builders,  is  become  the  chief  stone  of  the  corner  in  our  new 
edifice.” 
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tlie  serried  ranks  moved  forward  to  the  “battle  of 
the  warrior  with  confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled 
in  blood,”  this  was  our  only  consolation,  that  it  was 
not  we,  but  our  Southern  brethren,  who  appealed 
to  the  stem  and  bloody  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

But  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
“ state  of  the  country.”  I wish  only  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  legions  of  citizen  soldiers  that  soon 
thronged  the  highways  of  the  North,  and  how  soon 
our  own  city  became  one  vast  camp.  In  less  than 
three  months,  going  and  returning,  more  than  fifty 
thousand  men  passed  through  Harrisburg.  Their 
tents  were  pitched  in  the  broad  fields,  and  on  the  hill- 
sides around  us,  and  even  in  the  public  grounds,  and 
in  the  street;  and  by  the  camp-fires  of  this  bannered 
host  we  ministers  stood  to  preach  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  Strange  sights  and  sounds  met 
us  on  every  side.  The  roll  of  the  drum  upon  the 
sweet  Sabbath  morning  rose  high  above  the  sound 
of  the  church-going  bells,  and  the  heavy  tramp  of 
armed  men  past  our  churches,  strangely  mingled 
with  the  sound  of  praise  and  prayer  within. 

Soon  the  yellow  flag  of  the  hospital  summoned  us 
to  sadder  duties.  You  went  to  bathe  the  fevered 
brow  and  moisten  the  parched  lips;  we  ministers,  to 
kneel  by  the  side  of  the  sick  and  dying,  to  whisper 
the  consolations  of  the  gospel,  and  often  to  commend 
the  parting  soul  to  God.  These  visits,  and  these 
extra  services  drew  largely  upon  our  time  and 
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strength ; yet,  I doubt  not,  we  all  felt  repaid  a thou- 
sand-fold. Never  shall  I forget  those  scenes  of  sor- 
row. One  incident,  in  no  wise  startling  or  even 
unusual,  may  suffice  to  show  alike  the  sorrow  we 
were  called  daily  to  witness  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  us  of  doing  good. 

A sorrowing  father  came  for  me  one  day  to  visit 
his  sick  and  dying  son  in  the  hospital  at  Camp  Cur- 
tin. We  passed  along  the  crowded  ward  to  the  lit- 
tle cot  where  the  young  soldier  lay,  struggling  with 
the  last  enemy.  Think  of  it,  my  hearers,  you  that 
have  watched  with  anguish  over  your  loved  sufferers 
in  all  the  quiet  and  with  all  the  comforts  of  home. 
Had  this  loved  one  been  at  home,  the  whole  house 
would  have  been  darkened,  and  in  the  silent  cham- 
ber assiduous  watchers,  night  and  day,  would  have 
anticipated  every  want.  Now,  amid  a hundred 
other  sufferers,  what  could  the  few  attendants  do  for 
him  1 It  was  many  long  and  weary  days  before  the 
news  of  his  condition  reached  the  family,  far  away. 
Then  the  father  hastened  to  his  side,  and  oh!  the 
eye  of  the  feeble  sufferer  kindled  with  the  light  of 
other  and  happy  days,  when  that  beloved  face  bent 
above  him,  and  when  amid  all  the  strange  voices 
around  him  the  old  home  accents  of  tenderness  fell 
again  upon  his  ear.  Yet  parental  care  and  devotion 
could  not  arrest  the  tide  of  life  that  was  fast  ebbing 
away,  and  I could  but  kneel  and  commend  alike  the 
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living  and  the  dying  to  a compassionate  God.  As 
the  prayer  ascended,  the  tears  flowed  fast  down  the 
furrowed  cheeks  of  the  old  man;  but  before  the 
morning  came  those  tears  flowed  yet  faster.  The 
night  was  cold  and  stormy.  The  wintry  wind 
howled  through  the  crevices  of  the  unplastered  room. 
Stripping  off  his  own  coat,  the  devoted  father  spread 
it  upon  his  shivering  child;  and  then,  to  afford  him 
additional  warmth,  laid  down  upon  the  side  of  the 
narrow  cot,  and  folded  him  in  his  arms.  It  was  while 
thus  clasped  in  his  embrace,  that  the  last  faint  wrords 
were  whispered,  and  the  eye  lost  its  glance  of  grate- 
ful love,  and  the  cheek  of  his  first-born  became  clay- 
cold  to  the  lips,  still  with  passionate  fondness  pressed 
against  it.  In  such  an  hour  of  sorrow  surely  it 
was  a privilege  for  the  minister  to  point  that 
almost  heart-broken  father  to  the  gospel  of  con- 
solation, which,  like  an  ever  troubled  Bethesda, 
affords  divine  healing  for  all  those  whom  God  has 
wounded. 

As  to  your  own  homes,  my  brethren,  during  this 
eventful  period,  I scarcely  dare  trust  myself  to  speak. 
But  many  a time  have  I bowed  in  prayer  for  those 
who  were  sad  and  anxious  on  account  of  loved  ones 
far  awTay  in  field  or  on  ship,  or  for  those  on  whose 
ear,  with  every  southern  breeze,  came  the  sighing  of 
the  captive  in  lonesome  dungeons.  Sadder  yet  was 
the  day  when  from  the  blood-red  field  of  battle 
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came  the  bulletin  that  told  of  the  slain.*  Perhaps 
the  thronging  multitudes  rent  the  air  with  joyful 
shouts  at  the  glorious  victory;  but  you  turned  aside 
to  weep,  and  I to  weep  with  you. 

Those  were  indeed  dark  days,  my  beloved  people ; 
yet  we  still  dwelt  securely  in  our  homes.  We  heard 
only  in  the  distance  the  sullen  roar  of  the  wrath- 
troubled  tide  which  swept  in  surges  of  blood  over 
fair  fields  and  happy  households.  At  last,  lashed  into 
foaming  fury  it  rolled  towards  our  own  dwellings. 
We  had  known  only  from  the  lips  of  others  the  bitter 
sorrow  of  the  fugitive  and  exile : the  midnight  alarm, 
the  hasty  flight.  Now  you  were  to  experience  this. 
Flushed  with  success,  maddened  by  hate,  and  burn- 
ing for  vengeance, j*  nearer  and  nearer  came  the  foe. 


* At  the  first  shock  of  the  contending  armies  there  were  those  in  my 
congregation  who  wept  over  the  loss  of  a beloved  brother.  Colonel  James 
Cameron,  of  the  79th  New  York  Regiment,  fell  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21st,  1861,  gallantly  leading  his  Highlanders  into  action.  His 
body,  buried  by  the  enemy  on  the  field,  was  afterwards  recovered  and  depo- 
sited with  fitting  ceremonies  in  the  family  burial  ground  at  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
March  19,  1862. 

f This  statement  may  seem  harsh;  it  is  nevertheless  too  true.  The 
leading  journals  of  the  South  openly  declared  that  the  objects  of  this  inva- 
sion were  “plunder”  and  “vengeance."  The  Savannah  Republican  of 
June  29  says:  “We  do  know  that  the  heart  of  this  country  is  burning  with 
vengeance,”  and  quotes  with  approbation  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer  the 
following  fearful  sentence:  “There  is  no  objection  to  our  army  setting  fire 
to  the  four  corners  of  Philadelphia  or  Cincinnati,  or  making  an  uninhabitable 
desert  of  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  or  both,  as  the  French  did  when  they 
burned  the  Palatinate.”  The  Richmond  Examiner  of  June  24,  speaks  of  a 
“treaty  of  peace”  to  be  made  “by  the  flames  of  their  houses  and  the  confla- 
grations of  their  cities.”  To  those  who  reply  that  the  insurgents  did  not 
leave  behind  them  an  “uninhabitable  desert”  where  they  really  did  go,  we 
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But  a few  miles  from  Harrisburg,  a fiery  storm  of 
shot  and  shell  swept  from  their  guns  for  hours  upon 
a city  full  of  women  and  children.*  As  we  heard 
the  booming  of  the  cannon  on  that  eventful  night, 
and  saw  the  heavens  all  lurid  with  the  conflagration, 
we  could  not  but  think  of  those  special  reasons  why 

would  quote  the  following  significant  sentence  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
of  June  26:  “Our  generals  owe  it  to  their  own  people  to  visit  a terrible 
devastation  and  havoc  upon  the  enemy’s  country,  whenever  they  have  the 
means  to  do  so  effectively  and  on  a grand  scale.  It  may  be  needful  even  to 
deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Confederate  generals, 
by  adopting  the  very  course  complained  of,  that  is,  forbearing  from  plunder 
now,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  expedition.”  Also  from  the  Richmond 
Whig  of  the  same  period:  “If  General  Lee  gets  Yankeedom  on  the  rack,  he 
should  not  stay  his  hand  till  every  sinew  in  its  monstrous  carcass  is 
snapped,  and  every  hone  broken; — it  could  not  he  doubted  he  was  doing  the 
work  of  Him  who  has  said,  ‘Vengeance  is  mine.’” 

Alas!  everywhere  the  war-steed  tramples  down  too  cruelly  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  innocent,  however  firm  may  he  the  hand  upon  the 
reins;  but  what  grief  and  woe  lie  in  his  path  when  thus  urged  on  by  whip 
and  spur! 

* The  shelling  of  Carlisle  was  an  act  of  wanton  barbarism,  fully  in 
accordance  with  the  programme  of  the  Richmond  papers.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray  informed  me  that  he  carefully  noted  the  time  the  bom- 
bardment commenced — it  was  exactly  half-past  seven  o’clock,  while  the 
centre  square  and  streets  were  full  of  women  and  children.  From  a 
private  note  just  received  from  another  minister,  I extract  the  following: 
“ The  first  shelling  was  without  any  warning.  A flag  of  truce  was  at  my 
door  about  half-past  eight  o’clock.  I went  to  them  in  the  street,  but  all 
citizens  were  kept  back.  From  those  around  I heard  the  terms,  ‘imme- 
diate surrender,  or  five  minutes  for  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town.’ 
It  was  hardly  five  minutes  from  the  time  the  flag  of  truce  left  my  door  to 
the  time  when  the  shells  commenced  again.  This  firing  continued  con- 
stantly until  after  eleven  o’clock.  There  was  a flag  of  truce  after  this,  say 
about  midnight,  when  they  demanded  surrender,  with  the  threat  to  bum 
the  tovm,  &c.”  A member  of  our  congregation  was  in  Carlisle,  on  a visit 
home,  during  the  bombardment.  The  family  had  not  yet  reached  the 
cellar,  when  a shell  crushed  through  the  walls  of  the  house  into  a room 
on  the  second  floor,  where  it  exploded  with  fearful  violence. 
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the  capital  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  visited  with 
“ terrible  devastation  and  havoc.”  Every  paper  in 
the  State  Archives,  every  book  in  the  State  Library, 
and  even  all  the  freight  cars  upon  the  rail-roads  were 
hurried  to  a place  of  safety,  and  it  was  time  for  you 
and  your  little  ones  to  betake  yourselves  to  flight. 
Shall  we  ever  forget  the  hurried  leave-takings  of  this 
gloomy  time,  when  you  went  forth  you  scarcely  knew 
where,  still  less  knowing  when  you  would  return,  or 
what  and  whom  of  all  you  held  most  dear,  you 
would  see  again  1 We  too  who  remained  had  heavy 
hearts.  All  business  was  suspended,  everywhere  houses 
and  shops  closed,  and  the  streets  deserted  save  by  the 
hurrying  bands  of  armed  men.  Not  the  least  affect- 
ing sight  were  the  aged  veterans  of  1812;  venerable 
men,  marching  with  tottering  step,  yet  still  bearing 
proudly  aloft  the  honored  remnants  of  their  old  battle 
flag,  and  grasping  their  muskets  as  resolutely  as 
when,  in  the  pride  and  strength  of  former  years,  they 
sprang  forth  to  defend  from  a foreign  foe,  the  country 
now  threatened  by  domestic  enemies.  The  Pastors 
of  all  demominations,  I believe  without  exception, 
while  rallying  what  remained  of  their  congregations 
around  the  altar  at  the  appointed  hour  of  prayer,* 
meanwhile  united  with  all  the  other  citizens  in 
hurrying  forward  the  preparation  for  defence. 


* On  Sunday,  June  28,  the  day  of  the  skirmish  at  Oyster’s  Point,  three 
and  a half  miles  from  Harrisburg,  (see  Professor  Jacobs’  Notes  of  the  Inva- 
sion,) my  congregation  numbered  just  twelve. 
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Ah,  brethren,  little  thought  I,  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  when  I entered  here  upon  the  work  of  my 
Master,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  such  pastoral  ser- 
vices would  he  laid  to  my  hand  beneath  the  very 
shadow  of  this  church! 

I need  not  remind  you  that  God  was  better  to  us 
than  our  fears.  Deliverance  came,  and  yet  not  too 
soon.  On  the  very  day  General  Lee,  (as  he  himself 
informs  us),*  intended  to  move  in  force  upon  Har- 
risburg, he  received  the  information  which  caused 
him  hurriedly  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  our 
neighborhood. 

And  now,  when  we  visit  Gettysburg  and  stand  on 
Cemetery  Hill — a Golgotha  for  ever  memorable — 
consecrated  as  it  has  been  in  other  years  by  the 
wailing  cry  of  many  a broken  hearted  mourner,  we 
consecrate  it  anew  by  our  tears  of  grateful  joy,  as  the 
spot  where  the  mail-clad  bosoms  of  the  loyal  brave 
met  the  angry  tide  of  invasion  and  hurled  it  back 
bubbling  and  seething  in  blood.  Over  the  graves 
of  the  misguided  insurgents  there,  we  can  feel  no 
other  emotion  but  that  of  pity : — God  forbid  that  the 


* “Preparations  were  now  made  to  advance  upon  Harrisburg;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  29th,  information  was  received  from  a scout  that  the  Federal 
army,  having  crossed  the  Potomac,  was  advancing  northward.  As  our 
communications  were  thus  menaced,  it  was  resolved  to  prevent  his  further 
progress  in  that  direction  by  concentrating  our  army  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains.  Accordingly,  Longstreet  and  Hill  were  directed  to  proceed 
from  Chambersburg  to  Gettysburg,  to  which  point  General  Ewell  was  also 
instructed  to  march  from  Carlisle.” — Gen.  Lee's  Report,  July  31,  1863. 
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heel  of  scorn  or  hate  should  crush  the  bosom  that  lies 
pulseless  beneath  the  sod.  But  as  the  ransomed 
Republic,  above  the  graves  of  our  noble  slain,  rears 
high  the  sculptured  Mausoleum,  we  claim  to  place 
its  coronal  stone  as  our  tribute  of  reverent  and 
grateful  love  to  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  keep 
the  spoiler  from  our  altars  and  our  homes. 

My  hearers,  I cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
giving  expression  to  the  earnest  hope  that  this  cruel 
war  will  soon  be  over.  You  know  that  from  this 
pulpit  I have  never  failed  to  pray  for  peace ; although, 
so  profound  is  my  conviction  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  demand  the  com- 
plete overthroAV  of  the  insurgents,  that  I could  not 
but  implore  the  Divine  favor  upon  the  national 
arms.  In  their  triumph  alone  can  I see  any  promise 
of  perpetuity  to  our  institutions — stability  at  home 
or  respect  abroad.  We  know  not  what  is  in  store 
for  us  as  a nation.  We  are  in  God’s  hand.  It  may 
not  yet  be  the  midnight  of  our  trial.  But  rather 
would  I point  you  this  day  to  the  star  of  hope,  which 
seems  to  be  even  now  shining  through  the  riven 
clouds  of  war, — the  morning  star,  proclaiming  the 
near  hour,  when  the  giant  wrestlers  in  this  agonizing 
strife  shall  each  exclaim,  “let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh.”  God  hasten  the  time  when  the  nation’s 
artillery  shall  be  unlimbered,  not  to  pour  death-volleys 
into  the  ranks  of  brethren,  but  to  salute  the  olive 
branch  of  peace;  and  when  the  restored  Republic, 
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rising  to  a higher  and  nobler  life,  shall  send  forth  its 
glad  children  with  palm  branches  and  song,  and  in  all 
the  joy  of  ancient  Israel  in  Passover  festival,  to  praise 
in  each  consecrated  temple  the  Divine  power  which 
hath  trodden  down  the  battle-stirred  passions  of  men 
and  furled,  for  ever  from  our  sight,  the  blood-stained 
banner  of  fratricidal  war! 

Brethren,  I have  already  detained  you  long;  but 
you  will  pardon  the  reluctance  with  which  I draw 
near  to  the  close  of  my  last  service.  One  more 
prayer,  another  sacred  song,  and  I shall  invoke  upon 
you  for  the  last  time,  as  your  pastor,  grace,  mercy, 
and  peace  from  the  Triune  God.  Can  I help  shrink- 
ing from  thus  closing  an  endearing  and  intimate 
fellowship  of  nearly  four  years’  duration!  Forward 
it  was  to  me  a long  look — in  the  retrospect  how 
short!  As  the  seven  years’  service  of  Jacob  for 
Rachel  “seemed  unto  him  but  a few  days,  for  the> 
love  he  bore  to  her,”  so  have  seemed  to  me  the  years 
of  my  ministry  among  you,  each  added  year  lessen- 
ing my  toil  by  increasing  my  love.  And  now  I 
could  talk  to  you  for  hours,  recalling  the  sweet 
seasons  of  social  intercourse  and  the  glad  days  when 
we  “walked  unto  the  house  of  God  in  company.” 

And  in  this  hour  of  parting  from  you,  the  living, 
can  I help  thinking  of  the  beloved  ones  who  have 
pressed  my  hand  for  the  last  time  in  the  darkened 
room  where  you  and  I stood,  hushed  and  silent  in 
the  awful  presence  of  death!  Nor  can  I forget 
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those  precious  little  ones  who  never  knew  me  or 
greeted  me,  but  whom  I loved  for  your  sakes — upon 
whose  foreheads,  yet  moist  with  baptismal  water 
from  my  hands,  the  radiant  crown  was  gently  placed 
by  the  hand  of  Christ.  Oh,  my  dear  hearers!  I 
could  turn  aside  to  weep  this  day,  as  when  my  tears 
were  mingled  with  yours  in  the  grief  of  recent 
bereavement;  for  it  seems  to  me  like  a second  part- 
ing as  I go  away  from  their  graves. 

And  in  future  years,  when  I return  to  the  happy 
homes  where  I was  once  so  warmly  greeted,  and 
where,  without  defrauding  my  successor  of  his  just 
tribute,  I still  hope  for  some  welcome,  be  assured 
that  my  steps  shall  often  be  turned  towards  yon 
cypress-planted  grove,  and  bending  over  the  memo- 
rial stones  on  which  are  written  beloved  names, 
sorrow  shall  be  chastened  and  even  lightened  by 
fond  recollection  of  the  past,  and  there  also  I can 
breathe  the  words  of  my  text,  “I  thank  my  God 
upon  every  remembrance  of  you.” 

“Finally,  brethren,  farewell;  and  the  very  God  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly;  and  I pray  God  your 
whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  be  preserved  blameless 
unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


